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THE REGIONALS 





Ragged out by regulation 


OULD IT BE true, 
( as someone once 
said, that most of 


the world’s work is done 

by people who don't feel 
very well? One thing 
| seems fairly certain: If 
/ the Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making 82-4 is 
adopted in its present 
form (see page 13 of the 
July 1982 Pro Pilot), there 
will be a lot of pilots who 
perform their work 
when they’re not feel- 
ing so well. 

This evaluation ap- 
plies to corporate as well 
as airline pilots, for how 
will the corporate pilot 
justify to his managers a 
company flight opera- 
tions manual that is 
considerably more re- 
Strictive than those used 
by major airlines? 

Among other things, 
FAA proposes to shorten 
from ten to eight hours 
the minimum amount of 
time between duty assignments for both Part 121 and 
Part 135 pilots. For several reasons, | believe this would 
be a serious mistake. 

First of all, FAA posits the new regulations as the 
bare minimum to ensure safety, while maintaining that 
“air carriers and their employees will continue to 
negotiate more stringent rest periods’’ (emphasis 
added) to mitigate the severity of the rules. 

This is a strange leap of logic, for contrary to what 
FAA seems to imply, for a majority of Part 135 opera- 
tors there are no work agreements. The only rules are 
those outlined in FAR Part 135. To assume that man- 
agement at nonunion airlines would adopt more le- 
nient policies regarding duty and flight time limits is 
just wishful thinking. 


Mark E Ingram (ATP/CFII) 
has been an aviation en- 
thusiast for most of his 32 
years. He took his first 
flying lesson at the ad- 
vanced age of nine, soloed 
at 16, and worked his way 
through college as a flight 
instructor and charter pilot. 
Mark then took a corporate 
position as chief pilotidi- 
rector of flight ops, gaining 
experience in Beech King 
and Queen Airs. He has 
two and a half vears of 
commuter airline experi- 
ence, most recently as cap- 
(ain ona Metro. 


Flying in comfort? 


Second, a main justification for changing the reg- 
ulations is that the existing ones date back to DC3 
days, before the advent of turboprop and turbojet 
aircraft. According to FAA, these modern aircraft pro- 
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vide ‘‘a more comfortable work environment to the 
flight deck crew.” 

This may be true of a DC9 or similar transport cat- 
egory aircraft, but many commuter airlines use 
equipment that clearly does not afford a ‘‘comforta- 
ble work environment.” Given the reality of cockpit 
noise and heavy headsets, a good passenger-carrying 
DC3 may very well be less tiring to fly than the typical 
commuter aircraft. 

Moreover, in most Commuter operations there are 
no such things as flight attendants, inflight meals, soft 
drinks, coffee or even lavatories. 

Instead, commuter pilots often fly 11-landing 
schedules based on no-wind, VFR weather condi- 
tions with no allowance for holding or instrument ap- 
proaches. Turnarounds are so short that there is often 
not even time for a single coffee break, especially when 
10-minute aircraft switches are required. Eight or more 
instrument approaches may be flown in a day, all by 
hand, since very few commuter aircraft have auto- 
pilots. 

Thus itis aconsiderable understatement to say that 
most commuter schedules are hectic; in fact, they are 
often mentally, emotionally dnd physically draining. 


Overnight exhaustion 


Third, eight hours of “rest” in the context of Part 
135 operations does not even come close to being 
sufficient to ensure safety. Consider travel to and 
from the motel, the time it takes to eat even one 
meal (if there is a restaurant still open at the usual 
late arrival hour), and the essential ‘“‘spin down” time 
required to go to sleep following such a mentally 
demanding activity as flying. The time available for 
restful sleep can shrink to as little as four hours per 
night. 

Consider also that this ‘‘rest’’ is occurring away 
from the pilots’ homes and families, in strange (and 
in some cases depressingly shabby) rooms where 
extraneous noise from highway traffic and late-night 
revelers cannot be shut out, This problem is further 
compounded by the pilot's apprehension about | 
oversleeping. 

Finally, take into account the common practice in 
commuter operations for two pilots to share a single 
motel room. The safety compromises are apparent; 
personal frictions may be carried into the cockpit, 
and given the irritability often engendered by lack 
of sleep, potential dangers increase as crew coor- 
dination decreases. 

From first-hand experience with an existing ex- 


emption to Part 135 duty time and rest require- 
ments—still more stringent than the proposed rules— 
| know that a minimum-rest overnight has a marked 
effect on pilot performance. The second day of a 2- 
day trip, which typically begins at 0600, is often char- 
acterized by the pilots’ mental lethargy and physical 
weariness, augmented by having gone without eating 
for as much as 19 hours. 

This exhaustion makes drudgery of the simplest 
tasks. What should be a routine, enjoyable day is 
rendered hard work by the pilots’ having had insuf- 
ficient rest the night before. 

And when the workload is higher than usual due 
to IFR weather and instrument approaches, a further 
degradation of pilot performance is the entirely pre- 
dictable result. While ample rest is no guarantee of 
faultless pilot performance, it certainly is an essential 
beginning. 


Jet lag 


Fourth, the proposed rules would permit pilots to 
be required to fly the typical 8-hr overnight trip as 
many as 26 days out of 30 and still be legal under the 
‘100 hours in 30 days” requirement. The ‘24 hours 
off in seven days”’ requirement is also handily met 
every second day of the above 26. 

This happens while the pilot makes the equivalent 
of as many as 26 switches back and forth between 
New York and Tokyo time zones; he starts work on 
the first day of each 2-day trip some ten hours later 
than he begins the second day. 

This results in “jet lag’ on a par with that caused 
by international flying. Pilots could easily end the 
month some 60 to 80 hours short of the amount of 
sleep generally required for normal functioning. 

Clearly, the above limitations are completely in- 
effective in assuring adequate pilot rest. 

To rely on carrier restraint in not pushing the rules 
to the limits is folly: The one and only reason that 
ten hours of rest between duty assignments is now 
provided is that it is required by law. Because of 
potential schedule ‘‘efficiencies,”’ virtually every 
overnight trip (not to mention a number of at-home 
rest periods) would be held to eight hours off duty 
if it were not now prohibited. 

True, the rule would make it mandatory for any 
crew member not properly rested to disqualify him- 
self for duty. But who is going to ground an airplane 
at an Out-station and cancel all subsequent flights 
when doing so will likely cost him his job? More than 
one chief pilot has said, “If you are not suited to the 
industry, then maybe you should find work else- 
where.”’ The pressures are none too subtle. 

This is not to say it requires a superhuman to be 





a commuter airline pilot. Quite the contrary, the peo- 
ple performing these jobs are all too human. 

But it is easy for managers or administrators who 
do not fly for a living every day to profoundly un- 
derestimate the toll being exacted from those who 
do. These managers are virtually oblivious of the 
seemingly large amounts of sustained time away from 
the job required to recuperate from what, when su- 
perficially compared to the 40-hr, 5-day work week 
could be mistaken for rather short successions of 
work days. Managers who were once line pilots for- 
get this very quickly. 


For safety’s sake 


| strongly believe that the existing rules—not to 
mention those of NPRM 82-4—are already too lenient 
in several important respects. While the best cases 
are no doubt acceptable in terms of safety, the reg- 
ulations perforce must allow for the worst situations 
as well. 

As the rules currently stand, the commuter pilot's 
lot is hardly an easy one. At many commuter airlines 
the most senior pilots—as well as those who are 
nearer the bottom of the seniority list—must forgo 
a great many civic, church, school and social activ- 
ities. All this is done in favor of their arcane and 
demanding jobs. 

The rest of the world’s employees may be able to 
function even when not feeling well; in aviation, that 
practice can be deadly. The adoption of NPRM 82-4 
can only diminish safety while increasing the public 
risk. The nebulous concept of ‘‘economic impact’ 
must therefore be discarded in favor of diminishing 
the concrete potential for ground impact. 


Hijfiile €. Sogparn- 


Editor’s note: The FAA decision on whether to adopt Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making 82-4 is expected sometime in 1983. 
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